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A LETTER to a NOBLE LORD, &c. 


MY LORD. 


H E laſt time I had the honour of being i in your 
Lordſhips company, you obſerved that you was 
utterly at a Joſs to what Rds many parts of the De- 
claration of Independence publiſhed by the Philadelphia 
Congreſs referred, and that you wiſhed they had been 
more particularly mentioned, that you might beiter 
judge of the grievances, alledged as ſpecial cauſes of 
the ſeparation of the Colonies from the other parts of 
the Empire. This hint from your Lordſhip induced 
me to attempt a few Strictures upon the Declaration. 
Upon my firſt reading it, | thought there would have 
been more policy in leaving the World altogether ig- 
norant of the motives to this Rebellion, than in offer= 
ing ſuch falſe and frivolous reaſons in ſupport of it; and 
I flatter myſelf, that before I have finiſhed this jetter, 
your Lordſhip will be of the ſame mind. But I beg leave, 
firſt to make a few remarks upon its riſe and progre!s. 
I haye often heard men, (who I believe were 
free from party influence) expreſs their wiſhes, that 
tbe claims of the Colonies to an exemption from the 
authority of Parliament in impoſing I axes had been 
conceded; becauſe they had no doubts. that America 
Would have ſubmitted in all other caſes; - and ſo this 
1 Rebellion, which has already proved fatal ta 
ny hundreds of the Subjects of the Empire, and 
probably will to many thouſands more, might have 
cen prevented. 

The Acts for impoſing 8 and Taxes may have 
accelerated the Rebellion, and if this could have been 
ſoreſeen, perhaps, it might have been good policy to 
| have omitted or deferred them; but I am of opinion, 


that if no Taxes or Duties had been laid upon the 


Coloni ies, other pretences would have been found for 
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exception to the authority of Parliament. The body 
of the people in the Colonies, I know, were eaſy and 
quiet. They felt no burdens. They were attached, in- 
deed, in every Colony to their own particular Conſti- 
tutions, but the Supremacy of Parliament over the 

whole gave them no concern. They bad been happy 
under it for an hundred years paft: 'T hey feared no 
imaginary evils for an hundred years to come. But 
there were men in each of the principal Colonies, who 
had Independence in view, before any of thoſe Taxes 
were laid, or propoſed, which have ſince been the 
oſtenſible cauſe of reſiſting the execution of Acts of 
Parliament Thoſe men have conducted the Rebellion 
in the ſeveral ſtages of it, until they have removed the 
conſtitutional powers of Government in each Colony, 
and have aſſumed to themſelves, with others, a ſupreme 
authority over the whole. = EN WES: 

Their deſigns of Independence began ſoon after the 
reduction of Canada, relying upon the future ceſſion of 
it by treaty. They could have no other pretence to a 
claim of Indep: ndence, and they made no other at firſt, 


than what they called the natural rights of mankind, to 


chuſe their own forms of Government, and to change 
them when they pleaſe, This, they were ſoon con- 
vinced, would not be {ufficieat to draw the people from 
their attachment to conſtitutions under which they had 
ſo long been eaſy and happy: Some grievances, real 
or imaginary, were therefore neceſſary, I hey were ſo 
far from holding Acts for laying Duties to be unconſti- 
tutional, and, as has been fince alledged, meer nullities, 
that in Maflachuſet's Bay the General Aſſembly, about 
the year 1762, ordered an Action to be brought againſt 
the Officers of the Cuſtoms, for charges made in the 
Courtof Admiralty, which had cauſed a diminution of 
the part of forfeitures to the Province, by virtue of what 
is called the Sugar AQ, paſſed in the ſixth year of 
George the Second. durely they would not deny the 
authority of Parliament to lay the Duty, while they 
were ſuing ſor their par: of the penalty for the non-pay- 
ment of it, 8 n 
Their 


Their frſt attempt, was againſt the Courts of Admi- 
ralty, which they pronounced unconſtitutional, whoſe 
judgments, as well as juriſdiction, they endeavoured to 


bring into examen before the Courts of Common Law, 


and a. Jury choſen from among the people: About the 
ſame time, a ſtrong oppoſition was formed againſt Writs 
of Aſſiſtants, granted to the Officers of the Cuſtoms by 


the Supreme Courts, and this oppoſition finally prevailed 


in all the Colonies, except two or three, agaifiit, and 


in defiance of, an Act of Parliament which required 


the ſupreme Courts to grant theſe writs, 9 
It does not, however, appear that there was any regu- 
lar plan formed for attaining to Independence, any fur- 


ther than that every freſh incident which could be made 


to ſerve the purpoſe, by alienating the affections of the 
Colonies from the Kingdom, ſhould be improved accord- 


ingly. One of theſe incidents happened in the year 1764. 


This was the Act of Parliament for granting certain 


duties on goods in the Britiſh Colonies, for the ſupport 


of Government, &c. At the ſame time a propoſal 


was made in Parliament, to lay a ſtamp duty upon cer- 
tain writings in the Colonies ; but this was deferred 


until the next Seſſion, that the Agents of the Colonies 
might notify the ſeveral Aſſemblies in order, to their 
propoſing any way, to them more eligible, for raiſing a 
ſum for the {ame purpoſe with that intended by a ſtamp 
duty. The Colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay was more 
affected by the Act for granting duties, than any other 
Colony. More molaſles, the principal article. from 
which any duty could ariſe, was diſtilled into ſpirits in 


that Colony than in all the reſt, The Aſſembly of 


Maſſachuſet's Bay, therefore, was the firſt that took any 
publick notice of the Act, and the firſt which ever took 


exception to tae right of Parliament to impoſe Duties 


or Taxes on the Colonies, whilſt they had no repteſen- 


tatives in the Houſe of Commons. This they did in a 
letter to their Agent in the ſummer of 1764, which 


they took care to print and publiſh before it was poſſi- 
ble for him to receive it. And in this letter they re- 
commend to him a pamphlet, wrote by one of their 
Rs B 3 | | members, 


members, in which there-are propoſals for admitting 
repreſentatives from the Colonies'to fit in the Houſe of 
Commons, "ot 5 4% ; P F FT) $4 3: 


1 have this ſpecial reaſon, my Lord, for taking 
notice of this Act of the M alachuſer's Aſſembly; 
that though an American repreſentation is thrown out 
as an expedient which might obviate the objections to 
Taxes upon the Colonies, yet it was only intended to 
amuſe the authority in England ; and as ſoon as'it was 
known to have its advocates here, it was renounced by 
the Colonies, and even by the Aſſembly of the Colony 
which firſt propoſed it, as utterly impracticable. In 
every ſtage of the Revolt, the ſame diſpoſition has always 
appeared. No preciſe, unequivocal terms of ſubmithon' 
to the authority of Parliament in any caſe, have ever 
been offered by any Aſſembly. A conceſſion has only 
produced a further demand, and I verily believe if every 
thing had been granted ſhort of abſolute Independence, 
they would not have been contented ; for this was the 
object from the beginning. One of the moſt noted 
among the American clergy, propheſied eight years 
ago, that within eight years from that time, the Colo- 
nies would be formed into three diſtinct independent 
Republics, Northern, Middle and Southern. I could 
give your Lordſhip many irrefragable proofs of this de- 
termined deſign, but I reſerve them for a future letter, 
the ſubject of which ſhall be the riſe and progreſs of 
the Rebellion in each of the Colonies. ' ©» 
Soon after the -intentidn of raiſing monies in Ame- 
rica for the purpoſe of a revenue was known, the pro- 
moters of Independence, and Revolt, ſettled. certain 
principles of polity, ſuch as they thought would be 
beſt adapted to their purpoſe, e. 
% The authority of Parliament over the Coloniſts 
ceaſed upon their leaving the Kingdom. Every degtee of 
ſubjection is therefore voluntary, and ought to continue” 
no 7 than the authority ſhall be for the public good. 
If there had been no expreſs compact by charters; or 
implied by ſubmitting to be goyerned under Royal Com- 
miſſions, the Coloniſts would be under no obligations 
to acknowledge the King of Great Britain as their 8ove- 
3 Abb... reigny 


reign, and this Sadie md ceaſe when he fall ceaſe - 
to perform his part of the conditions of the compact. 
« As every, Coloayy by charters on by Royal Com- 
miſſions, was eanititated! with: ſpecial leg hee powers 
to raiſe monies by Taxes, Duties, &c. no monies: ought 
ta;be rajſed from the inhabitants, by any. other powers 
than the ſeveral reſpective legiſlatutes. ' 
As the Colonies: were” fertled. by encouragement 
from, and ſome at great expence of, the Kingdom, aud 
principally for cammercia} purpoſes, fubjection to ne- 
ceſſary and, reaſanable Acts for regulating commerce 
ought to be ſpecially acknoiviedged . 
Other Acts ta be ſubmitted to. or rants 26: they may, i 
or may not, be for the benefit of the Calunies.2? 
I heſe princig les of, Government in Colonies mat 
: ſoon work an Independence: | 
To, carry, them; to effect, Confeberacies were 
formed by the chiefs of the revolters in each Co- 
Jony; and Conventions were held by Delegates: 
when judged neceſſary : Subjects for controverly in 
oppoſition, to Government were ſought for in each 
of the Colonies, to irritate. and influme the minds 
of the people, and diſpote them to revolt: Diſſentions 
and commotions in any Colony, were cheriſhed and: 
increaſed, as (urniſhing proper matter to work. 3 
For, the . ſame pur poſe, fictitious letters; were 
liſhed, as having been received from England, . 
ing of the deſigns of miniſtry, and even of Bills being: 
be ore the Parliament for introdueing into the Colonies, 
arbitrary Government, heavy Taxes and other cruel 
oppreſſions: Every legal meaſure for ſuppreſſing illicit 
trade was repreſented as illegal and grievous; and the 
people were called upon to reſiſt it: A:correſpondence 
was carried on with f erſons ia England; .promoters:of 
the revolt, whoſe. intelligence and advice fromtime ta 
time were of great uſe: Perſons in Englandoof ſupe- 
rior rank and characters, but in oppoſition to the meds. 
ſures of adminiſtration, were counted, and-deceived;: by 
falſe profeſſions; and the real intentions of the revol- 
ters were concealed: The tumults, riots, contempt 
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and defiance of law in England, were urged to encou- 
rage and juſtify the like diſorders in the Colonies, and 
to annihilate the powers of Government there. 
Many thouſands of people who were before good and 
loyal ſubjects, have been deluded, and by degrees in- 
duced to rebel againſt the beſt of Princes, and the 
mildeſt of Governments. ee 
SGSovernors, and other ſervants of the Crown, and 
Officers of Government, with ſuch as adhered to them, 
have been removed and baniſhed under pretence of their 
being the inſtruments of promoting miniſterial tyranny 
and arbitrary power; and finally the people have ſub- 
jected themſelves to the moſt cruel oppreſſions of fifty 
or ſixty Deſpots. %% > 03 1 5 
It will cauſe greater prolixity to analize the 
various parts of this Declaration, than to recite the 
whole. I will thereſore preſent it to your Lordſhip's 
view in diſtinct paragraphs, with my remarks, in order 
as the paragraphs are publiſhed: Kg 8 
„ In Congreſs, July 4. 1776. ie £ 
Declaration by the Repreſentatives of the United States 
of America in General Congreſs aſſembled. NES 
Ü ben in the courſe of human events it becomes neceſſary 
for one People to diſſolve the political bands which have con- 
nefted them with another, and to aſſume among the Powers 
of the earth, the ſeparate and equal Aation to which" the 
laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
reſpec to the opinions of mankind requires that they ſhould 
declare the cauſes which impel them to the ſeparatim.” _ 
Me hold theſe truths to be ſelf evident—That all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among theſe are lie, liberty 
and the purſuit of - happineſs, that to ſecure theſe rights, 
governments are inſtituted among men, deriving their juſt 
powers from the tonſent of the governed; and whenever any 
form of government becomes deſtruct ive of theſe ends, it it 
the right of the people to alter or aboliſh it, and to inſlitute 
new government, laying its foundation on ſuch principles, 
and organizing its powers in ſuch form as to them ſhall ſeem 
moſt likely to effeft their ſafety and happineſs. am 
if | indees 
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indeed will dictate that governments long e/tabliſhed, ſpauld 
not be changed for light and tranſient cauſes ; and accord 
ingly all experience hath ſhewn that mankind are more diſ- 

poſed to ſuffer white evils are ſufferable, than to right 
themſelves by aboliſhing the forms to which they are accuſ- 
tomed. But when a ling train of abuſes and uſurpations 
purſuing invariably the ſame object, evinces a deſign to 
reduce them under abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their right, it is 
their duty to throw off ſuch government, and to provide. 
new guards for their future ſecurity. Such has been the 
patient ſufferance of theſe Colonies, and ſuch is now the 
neceſſity which conflrains them to alter their former ſyſtems 
of Government. The hiflory of the preſent Kin» of Great 
ritain is a hiflory of repeated injuries and uſurpations, all 
having its direct olject, the eftabliſhment of an abſolute 
tyranny over theſe States. To prove this, let facts be 
ſubmitted to a candid world. N | | | 
They begin, my Lord, with a falſe hypotheſis, 
That the Colonies are one diſtindt people, and the king- 
dom another, connected by political bands. The Co- 
lonies, pol:tically conſidered, never were a di/tin people 
from the kingdom. There never has been but one politi- 
cal band, and that was juſt the ſame before the firit Colo- 
niſts emigrated as it has been eyer ſince, the Supreme 
Legiſlative Authority; which hath effential right, and 
is indiſpenſably bound to keep all parts of the Empire 
entire, until t ere may be a ſeparation conſiſtent with 
the general good of the Empire, of which good, from the 
nature of government, this authority muſt be the ſole 
judge. I ſhould therefore be impertinent, if I attempt- 
ed to ſhew in what caſe a whole perple may be juſtified 
in riſing up in oppugnation to the powers of govern» 
ment, altering or aboliſhing them, and ſubſtituting, 
in whole or in part, new powers in their ſtead ; or in 
what ſenſe all men are created equal; or how far life, 
liberty, and the purſuit of happineſs may be ſaid to be 
unalienable ; only I could wiſh to aſk the Delegates of 
| Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, how their 
Conſtituents juſtify the depriving more than an hun- 
red thouſand Africans of their rights to liberty, and 


exemption trom this rule, and as their 


— 


ts are ſo abſolutely unaljenable ; nor 
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f happineſs, and in ſome. degree, to their. 
lives, if theſe rig 


ſhall I attempt to confute the abſurd notions of govern- 


ment, or to expoſe the equivocal] or inconcluſive expreſ- 
ions contained in this Declaration z but rather to ſhew 
the falſe repreſentation made of the facts which are 


alledged to be the evidence of i uſurpations, 


and the ſpecial motives to Rebellion, There are many 
of them, wich defign, left obſcure; for as ſoon as they 


| Vate the criminality of this Reyoſt. Ge 


* The firſt in order, He has refuſed bis aſent to lows the. 


moſt wholeſome and neceſſary for the public good; is of ſo 


general a nature, that it is not poſhble to conjecture to 

hat laws or to what Colonies it refers, I remember 
no laws which any Colony has been reſtrained from 
paſſing, ſo as to caufe any complaiiit of grievance, 
except thoſe for iſſuing a fraudulent paper-currency, 
and making it a legal tender; but this is a. reſtraint. 
which for many years paſt has been laid on Aſſemblies 


by an act of Parliament, ſince which ſuch laws cannot 


have been offered to the King for his allowance. I. 
therefore believe this to be a general charge, without 
any particulars to fupport it; fit enough to be placed 


at the head of a lift of imaginary grievances, 


The laws of England are or oupht io be the Jaws. 
of its Colonies, To prevent a deviation further than. 
the local circumſtances of any Colony may make ne- 
ceſſary, all Colony laws are to be laid before the King; 
and if diſallowed, they then become of no force. 
Rhode-lfland, and Connecticut, claim 70 Charters, an 

| laws are never. 
prefented to the King, they are out of the queſtion. 


Now if the King is to approve of all Jaws, or which 


is the ſame thing, of all which the people judge for the 
public good, for we are to preſume they paſs no other, 
this reſerve in all Charters and Commitlfons is futile, 
This charge is ftill more inexcuſable, becauſe I am 
well informed, the diſallowance of Colony laws has 
been much more frequent in preceding reigns, than in 
a ore oa 
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He has forbidden his l! to paſs laws of imme 
diate and preſſing importance, unleſs - ſuſpended in their 
operation till his aſſant +ſhauld be obtained, and when jo 
ſuſpended, be has utterly neg lected to attend ibem. 
Laws, my Lord, are in force in the Colonies, as 
ſoon as a Governor has given his aſſent, and remain 
in force until the King's: diſallowance is ſignified. 
Some laws may have their full eflęct before the King's 
pleaſure can be known. Some may injuriouſly affect 
the property of the ſubject; and ſome may be preju- 
dicial to the prerogative of the Crown, and to the 
trade, manufactures and ſhipping of the kingdom. 
Governors have been inſtructed, long before the preſent 
or the laſt reign, not to conſent to ſuch laws, unleſs 
with a clauſe ſuſpending their operations until the 
pleaſure of the King ſhall be known. I am ſure your 
| Lordſhip will think that nothing is more reaſonable, 
In Maſſachuſet's Bay, the Aſſembly would never paſs 
a law with a ſuſpending clauſe. To paſs laws which 
muſt have their whole operation, or which muſt.cauſe 
ſome irreparable miſchief befote the King's pleaſure 
can be known, would be an uſurpation of the People 
upon the Royal Prerogative:: To cauſe the operation 
of ſuch laws to be ſuſpended until the King can ſignify 
his pleaſute by force of inſtructions, ſimilar to what 
has been given in all former Reigns, can never be 
3 as an uſurpation upon the rights of the 
eople. +7 . A ge * 5 . 8 
1 Aae ſay, my Lord, that if there has ever been 
an inſtance of any laws lying longer than neceſſary 
before the King's pleaſure has been ſignified, it has 
been owing to inattention in ſome or the ſervants 
of the Crown, and that upon proper application any 

_ grievance would have been immediately redreſſed. 
Je has refuſed io paſs other laws for accommodation 
of large Uiſiritts of People, "unleſs thoſe People: would. 
relinquiſh the rights of repreſentation in the legiſlature, 
4 Fun ineſtimable 20 them, and formidable to tyrants 


We 
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We ſhall find, my Lord, that Maſſachuſet's Bay is 
more concerned in this Declaration than any other 
Colony. This article reſpects that Colony alone. 
By its charter, a legiſlature is conſtituted: The Go- 
vernor is appointed by the King. — The Council, 


conſiſting of twenty-eight members, were appointed, 


in the firſt inſtance, by the King, but afterwards are 
to be elected annually by the two Houſes I he Houſe 
of Repreſentatives is to conſiſt of two members elected 


annually by each town, but the number of the Houſe 


is nevertheleſs made ſubject to future regulations by 
acts of the General Aſſembly. Beſides the Council, 
the Civil Officers of the Government are alſo to be 
annually elected by the two Houſes. It appeared in a 
courle of years, that by multiplying towns, the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives had increaſed to double the number 
of which it conſiſted at firſt. Their importance in 
all elections was increaſed in proportion; for the 
number of the Council continued the ſame as at 
firſt. To prevent further deviation from the ſpirit of 
the Charter, an inſtruction was then firſt given to the 
Governors, net to conſent to laws for making new 
towns ſo as to increaſe the number of the Houſe, unleſs 
there ſhould be a clauſe in the law to ſuſpend its ope- 
ration, until the King ſignifies his pleaſure upon it. 
But here, my Lord, lies the moſt ſhameful falſity of 
this article, No Governor ever refuſed to conſent to 
2 law for making a new town, even without a ſuſ- 
pending clauſe, if proviſion was made that the inha- 
bitants of the new town ſhould continue to. join with 
the old, or with any other town contiguous or near to 
it, in the choice of Repreſentatives; io that there 
never was the leaſt intention to deprive a ſingle inha- 
bitant of the right of being repreſented; and, in fact, 


ſuch proviſion has ever been made, except where the 


inhabitants of the new town choſe to forego the right, 
which we mult ſuppoſe they did not think ineſimable, 


rather than pay the wages of their Repreſentatives, 


This has been the caſe in ſeveral inſtances, and it is 
notorious that the Aſſembly of that Province have 
"ol — made 
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made i it their practice, from year to year, to lay gnes on 
their cowns for not chuſing Repreſentatives. This is a 
wilful miſrepreſentation made for the ſake of the 
brutal inſult at the cloſe of the article. 

Hie has called together legiſlative bodies at places un- 
uſual, uncomfortable, and di/lant from the depoſitory of 
their public records, for the ſole purpoſe of fatiguing them 


into a compliance with his meaſures. 

To the ſame Colony this article alfo has felged. 
Your Lordſhip muſt remember the riotous, violent 
oppoſition to Government in the Town of Boſton, 
which alarmed the whole Kingdom, in the year 1768. 
Four Regiments of the King's forces were ordered to 
that Town, to be aiding to the Civil Magiſtrate in 
reſtoring and preſerving peace and order, I he Houſe 
of Repreſentatives, which was then fitting in the 
Town, remonſtra:ed to the Governor againſt poſting 
Troops there, as being an invaſion of their rights. He 
thought proper to adjourn them to Cambridge, where 


the Houle had frequently fat at their own deſire, when 8 


they had been alarmed with fear of the ſmall pox in 
Boſton; the place therefore was not unuſual. The 
public rooms of the College, were convenient for the 
Aſſembly to ſit in, and the private houſes of the 
Inhabitants for the Members to lodge in; it therefore 

was not uncomfortable. It was within four miles of 
the Town of Boſton, and lels diſtant than any other 


| Town fit for the purpoſe, 


When this ſtep, taken by the Governor, was known 
in England, it was approved, and con{itional inſtrue- 
tions were given to continue the Aſſembly at Cam- 

bridge. T he Houle of Repreſentatives raiſed the moſt 
frivolous objections againſt the authority of the Go- 
vernor to remove the Aſſemby from Boſton, but pro- 
ceeded, nevertheleſs, to the buſineſs of the Seſſion as 
they uſed 'to do. In the next Seſſion, without any 
new cauſe, the Aſſembly refuſed to do any buſineſs un- 
leſs removed to Boſton, This was making themſelves 
Judges of the place, and by the ſame reaſon, of the 
time of holding the Aſſembly, inſtead of the Governor, 


who 
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who thereupon was inſtructed not to remove them to 
Boſton, ſo long as they continued to deny his autho- 
Tity to carry them to any other placſde. 
They fatigued the Governor by adjourning from day 
to day, and refuſing to do buſineſs one Seſſion after 
another, while he gave his conſtant attendance. to no 
purpoſe; and this they make the King's fatiguing them 
to compel them to comply with his meaſures. . 
A brief narrative of this unimportant diſpute be- 
tween an American Governor and his Aſſembly, needs 
an apclozy to your Lordſhip ; how ridiculous then do 


thoſe men make themſelves, who offer it to the world 


as a ground to juſtify Rebellionhʒ;  _ 
He has diſſolved Repreſentatives Houſes repeatedly for 


oppoſing with manly firmneſs his Invaſions on the Rights e 
th People. 


Contentions between Governors and their Aſſemblies 
have cauſed diſſolutions of ſuch Aſſemblies, I ſuppoſe, 
in all the Colonies, in former as well as later times. 
1 recolle& but one inſtance of the diſſolution of an Aſ- 


ſembly by ſpecial order from the King, and that was in 


Maſſachuſet's Bay. In 1768, the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives paſſed a vote or reſolve, in proſecution of the 


plan of Independence, incompatible with the ſubor- 


dination of the Colonies to the ſupreme authority of 
the Empire; and directed their Speaker to ſend a copy 


of it in circular letters to the Aﬀemblies of the other 


Colonies, inviting them to avow the principles of the 
reſolve, and to join in ſupporting them. No Govern- 
ment can long ſubſiſt, which admits of combinations 
of the ſubordinate powers againſt the ſupreme. This 


| Proceeding was therefore, juſtly deemed highly 
unwarrantable; and indeed it was the beginning of chat 


unlawful confederacy, which has gone on until it has 


cauſed at leaſt a temporary Revolt of all the Colonies | 


which joined in it. SOS Es 
The Governor was inſtruQed to require the Houſe of 

Repreſentatives, in their next Seſſion to reſeind or diſa- 

vow this reſolve, and if they refuſed, to diflolve them, as 


the only way to prevent their proſecuting the plan of 


Rebellion. 


1 
Rebellion. They AA ed a definitive anſwer, and he 
| indulged them, until 7 had finiſhed all the buſineſs 
of the Province, and then appeated this mary firmneſs 
in a rude anſwer and a peremptory refuſal to comply 
With the King' s demand. Thus, my Lord, the regular 
uſe of the prerogative in ſuppreſſing a begun Revolt, is 
urged as a grievance to juſtify the Revolt. 

He has refuſed for a long time after ſuch difſolutions 
to cauſe others to be erected whereby the legiſlative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large fer their exerciſe ; the flate remaining in the mean 
time expoſed to all the dangers of invaſions from without 
und convulſi ions within. 

This is connected with the laſt preceding anicls. 
and muſt relate to the ſame Colony only; for no other 
ever preſumed, until the year 1774, when the gene- 
ral diſſolution of the eſtabliſhed government in all the 
Colonies was taking place, to convene an Aſſembly, 
without the Governor, by the meer act of the People. 

In leſs than three months after the Governor had diſ- 
ſolved the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſet's Bay, the town of 

Boſton, the firſt mover in all affairs of this nature, 
applied to him to ca'l another Aſſembly. The Gover- 
nor thought he was the judge of the proper time for 
calling - Aſſembly, and refuſed. The town, without 
delay, choſe their former members, whom they called a 
Committee, inſtead of Repreſentatives; and they ſent cir- 
cularjetters to all the other towns in the Province inviting 
them to chuſe Committees alſo ; and all theſe Committzes 
met in what they called a Convention, and choſe the 
Speaker of the laſt houſe their Chairman. Here was a 
Houſe ot Repreſentatives in every thing but name; and 
they were proceeding upon buſineſs in the town of 
Botton, bur were interrupted by the arrival of two or 
three regiments; and a ſpirited meſſ»ge from the Gover - 
nor, and in two or three days returned to their homes. 
his vacation of three months was the /ong time the 
people waited before they exerciſed their unalienable 

powers; the [nvaſions from without were the arrival or 
expectation of three or four regiments ſent by the 


King 
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Eing to aid the Civil Magiſtrate in preſerving the peace; 
and the Convulſians within were the tumults, riots and 
acts of violence which this Convention was called, not 
to ſuppreſs but to encourage. 


Fle has endeavoured to prevent the population of thiſe 


States; for that purpoſe obſtructing the laws for natura- 
 lizatiin of foreigners, refuſing to paſs others to encourage 


their migration hither, and raiſing the conditions of new 
appropriations of lande. 6 
By this and the next article, we have a ſhort relief 


from the Province of Maſſachuſet's Bay. I cannot 


conceive that the ſubjects in the Colonies would have 
had any cauſe of complaint if there never had been any 
encouragement given to foreigners to ſettle among 


EY them; arid it was an act of meer favour to the Colo- 


nies which admitted foreigners to a claim of natura- 


lization after a reſidence of ſeven years How has 


the King obſtructed the operation of this at? In no 


other way than by refuſing his aſſent to colony acts 
for further encouragement. Nothing can be more 


regular and conſtitutional. Shall any other than the 


ſupreme authority of the Empire judge upon what 
terms foreigners may be admitted to the privilege of 
natural born ſubjects? Parliament alone may paſs acts 


for this purpoſe. If there had been further conditions 


annexed to the grants of unappropriated lands, than 
have ever yet been, or even a total reſtriction of ſuch 
grants when the danger of Revolt was foreſeen, it might 
have been a prudent meaſure; it certainly was juſtifi- 
able, and nobody has any right to complain. | 
He has obſtructed the adminiſtration of juſtice by refuſing 
bis aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing juaiciary powers. 
I was, my Lord, ſomewhat at a loſs, upon firſt read- 


ing this article, to what tranſaction or to what Colony 
it could refer. I ſoon found, that the Colony muſt be 


North Carolina; and that the tranſaction, referred to, 
is a reproach upon the Colony, which the Congrefs 
have moſt wickedly perverted to caſt reproach upon 
the King. Be, 


In 


1 
In moſt, if not all, of the Colonies, laws have 
paſſed to enable creditors to attach the effects of 
abſent or abſconding debtors; and to oblige the truſtees - 
of ſuch debtors to diſcloſe upon oath the effects in 
their hands; and alſo all perſons indebted to them to 
diſcloſe the debts. Whateyer theſe laws may have 
been in their original intention, they have proved moſt 
iniquitous in their operatjon. The creditors, who firſt 
come to the knowledge of any effects, ſeize them to the 
excluſion even of the other creditors in the Colony; and 
the creditors in England, or at the greateſt diſtance, ſtand 
ſtill a worſe chance, I have known in fome Colonies, 
inſtances of attachments of the effects of bankrupts 
in England, which by force of theſe laws have been 
made, by the American creditors, to the full ſatisfaction 
of their debts, when the creditors in England have 
received a few ſhillings only in the pound. This 
fruſtrates our own bankrupt laws. | believe they have 
never had any equitable bankrupt laws in any Colony, 
of any duration: In New York, they have done more 
towards them than in any other Colony, 

Theſe laws for attachments in moſt of the Colonies 
were temporary. The Governors were very properly 
inſtructed not to conſent to the revival of them, or 
not without a ſuſpending clauſe. In North Carolina, 

the law for attachments was tacked to, or was part of, 
the ſame law which eſtabliſhed their Courts of Juſtice. 
The Governor, as he ought to have done if he 
had received no inſtruction, refuſed a bill for reviving 
the law, becauſe the proviſion ſor attachments was 


part of it: The Aſſembly refuſed to paſs the bill 


without the proviſion, and in this way determined th: y 
would have no Courts of Juſtice, unleſs they were 
ſuch as ſhould be bound to ſupport theſe iniquitous 
attachments, peculiarly injurious to Britiſh and other 
diſtant creditors, and very unequal to the creditors 
within the Colony. RC'wi OT OO, 
All this was fully known to the Congreſs, who, 
notwithſtanding, have — falſely repreſented the re- 


gular 


5 En 
Ju 


chuſet's Bay. 


1 { 18 J 
gular uſe of the prerogative to prevent injuſtice, as an 
obſtruQion to the adminiſtration of juſtice. | 


He has 22 dependent on his will alone ſor the 


* 


tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of tbeir 
ſalaries. 246 


he Americans claim a right to the Engliſh con- 


ſtitution and laws, as they ſtood when the Colonies 
were planted. The Judges of England were then de- 
pendent on the Crown for their continuance in office, 


as well as for their ſalaries. The Judges in America, 


except in the Charter-Colonies, have always been de- 
pendent on the Crown for their continuance in office; 


_ and, in ſome Colonies, the ſalaries of the Chief Juſ- 

tice, and ſometimes of the other Judges, have. been 

paid by the Crown, and the Colonies have conſidered 
it as an act of favour ſhewn them. | 


* ” 


There has been a change in the conſtitution of 
ons in reſpe& of the tenure of the office of the 


will be ſaid, the reaſon in both caſes is the ſame. This 


will not be allowed, and until the King ſhall judge it 
ſo, there can be no room for exception to his retain - 


ing his prerogative., 


And for the ſalaries, they are fixed and do not de- 
pend upon the behaviour of the Judges, nor have there 


ever been any inſtances of ſalaries being with-held. If 
the Aſſemblies in the Colonies would have fixed the 
like ſalaries on their Judges, no proviſion would ever 
have been made by the Crown; it being immaterial by 


whom the ſalary is paid, provided the payment be 


made ſure and certain. at LINE LEY 
— This is a complaint againſt the King, for not make- 
ing a change in the conſtitution of the Colonies, 


has been the leaſt grievance felt in any Colony for 


want of this change; nor has there been any com- 


plaint even of danger, in any Colony, except Maſſa- 


f 1 
. 4 


z 


ges. How does this give a claim to America? It 


e e is not ſo much as a pretence that there 


1 #S--} 


He bas erefted a Multitude of new offices and ſent 
hither Swarms of officers, to harraſs our people and eat 


out their ſubſilence. n 1 
I know of no new offices erected in America in the 


_ preſent reign, except thoſe of the Commiſſioners of the 


Cuſtoms and their dependents. Five Commiſſioners 
were appointed, and four Surveyors General diſmiſſed 


perhaps fifteen or twenty clerks and under officers 


were neceſſary for this board more than the Surveyors 


had occaſion for before: Land and tide waiters, 


weighers &c. were known officers before ; the Sur- 


veyors uſed to encreaſe or leſſen the number as the 


King's ſervice required, and the Commiſſioners have 
done no more. Thirty or forty additional officers in 


the whole Continent, are the Swarms which eat out 
the ſubſiſtence of the boaſted number of three millions 


. 


of 2 . | : | 
| Caſes had often happened in America, which Sur- 

veyors General had not authority to decide. The 
American merchants complained of being obliged to 


apply to the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms in London, 
The diftance cauſed long delay, as well as extraordi- 


nary charge. A Board in America, was intended to 
remove the cauſe of theſe complaints, as well as to 


keep the inferior officers of the Cuſtoms to their duty. 
But no powers were given to this Board more than the 


Commiſſioners in London had before; and none but 


illicit traders ever had any reaſon to complain of griev- 


ances ; and they of no other than of being better 
watched than they had ever been before. At this time, 


the authority of Parliament to paſs Acts for regulating 
commerce was acknowledged, but every meaſure for 
carrying ſuch Acts into execution was pronounced an 
injury, and uſurpation, and all the effects prevented. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, landing 


armies, without the conſent of our legiſlatures. 
| This is too nugatory to deſerve any remark. He 
has kept no armies among them without the conſent 
of the Supreme gies It is begging the queſtion, 
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to ſuppoſe that this authority was not ſufficient with- 


out the aid of their own Legiſlatures, ' 


He has affected to render the Military independent of, 
and ſuperior to, the Civil Power. 
When the ſubordinate Civil Powers of the Empire 


became Aiders of the people in acts of Rebellion, the 


King, as well he might, has employed the Military 
Power to reduce thoſe rebellious Civil Powers to their 
conſtitutional ſubjection to the Supreme Civil Power. 


In no other ſenſe has he ever affected to render the 
ny independent of, and ſuperior to, the Civil 
rower. 5 85 


He has combined with others to ſubject us to a jurifdie- 
tion foreign to our Conſtitution and unacknowledged by 


our Laws; giving his aſſent to their pretended Aets of 
| Legiſlation. . | Da er 


This is a ſtrange way of defining the part which 
the Kings of England take in conjunction with the 


Lords and Commons in paſſing Acts of Parliament. 
But why is our preſent Sovereign to be diſtinguiſhed 


from all his predeceſſors ſince Charles the Second? 
Even the Republic which they affect to copy after, 
and Oliver, their favourite, becauſe an Uſurper, combined 


againſt them alſo. And then, how can juriſdiction 
ſubmitted to for more than a century be Ne, to 


their conſtitution? And is it not the groſſeſt prevari- 
cation to ſay this juriſdiction is unacknowledged by their 
laws, when all Acts of Parliament which reſpect them, 


have at all times been their rule of law in all their 
Judicial proceedings? If this is not enough; their own 


ſubordinate legiſlatures have repeatedly in addreſſes, 


and reſolves, in the moſt expreſs terms acknowledged the 
ſupremacy of Parliament; and ſo late as 1764, before 


the conductors of this Rebellion had ſettled their plan, 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives of the leading Colony 


made a public declaration in an addreſs to their 
Governor, that, although they humbly apprehended 


they might propoſe their objections, to the late Act 


of Parliament for granting certain duties in the 
Britiſn Colonies and Plantations in America, yet 


they 


} ; 


parts of the Empire. Indeed, the removal of trials 


2 4 +. <a... 
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11 


they at the ſame time, acknowledged that it was their 


duty to yield obedience to it while it continued unre- 
aled, 


If the juriſdiction of Parliament is foreign to their 


Conſtitution, what need of 2 inſtances, in 
which they have been ſubjected to it ? 


be an uſurpation and injury. They muſt then be men- 


tioned, my Lord, to ſhew, hypothetically, that even if 
Parliament had juriſdiftion, ſuch Acts would be a 


partial and injurious uſe of it. I will conſider them, ta 


know whether they are ſo or not. 3 
For guartering large bodies of armed troops among ut. 


| When troops were employed in America, in the laſt 


reign, to protect the Colonies againſt French invaſion, 

it was neceſſary to provide againſt mutiny and deſer- 
tion, and to ſecure proper quarters. Temporary Acts 
of Parliament were paſſed for that purpoſe, and ſub- 
mitted to in the Colonies, Upon the peace, raiſed 


ideas took place in the Colonies, of their own impor= 
tance, and cauſed a reluQance againſt Parliamentary 


authority, and an oppoſition to the Acts for quartering 
troops, not becauſe the proviſion made was in itſelf un- 


Ju or unequal, but becauſe they were Acts of a Par- 


liament whoſe authority was denied. The proviſion 
was as ſimilar to that in England as the ſtate of the 


Colonies would admit. 


For protecting them by a mock trial from puniſhment, 
for any murder which they ſhould commit on the Inhabitants 


of tbeſe States. | 


It is beyond human wiſdom to form a ſyſtem of laws 


ſo perfect as to be adapted to all caſes. lt is happy for 
a ſtate, that there can be an interpoſition of legiſlative 
power in thoſe caſes, where an adherence to eſtabliſh- 
ed rules would cauſe injuſtice, To try men before a 


biaſſed and pre-determined Jury would be a meck trial. 
_ To prevent this, the Act of Parliament, complained 
of, was paſſed. Surely, if in any caſe Parliament may 


interpoſe and alter the general rule of law, it may in 
this. America has not been diſtinguiſhed from other 


C 3 for 


very Act muſt 
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| for the ſake of unprejudiced diſintereſted juries, is al- 


together conſiſtent with the ſpirit of our laws, 


and the practice of courts in changing the venue 
from one county to ano ter. 
For cutting o our trade with all parts of the world. 
Certainly, my Lord, this could not be a caufe of 
Revolt. The Colonies had revolted from the Supreme. 


Authority, to which, by their conſtitutions, they were 


& paſſed. A Congreſs: had aſ- 


fubject, before the A 


| fumed an authority over the whole, and had rebel- 


liouſly prohibited all commerce with the reſt of the 
Empire. This act, therefore, will be conſidered by 
the candid world, as a proof of the reluQtance in go- 
vernment againſt what is the dernier reſort in every 
ftate, and as a milder meaſure to bring the Colonies. 
to a re- union with the reſt of the Empire. e 
For impoſing taxes on us without our conſent. 
How often has your Lordſhip heard it ſaid, that. 
the Americans are willing to ſubmit to the authority 
of Parliament in all cafes except that of taxes? Here 


we have adectaration made to the world of the cauſes 


which have impelled to a ſeparation, We are to pre- 
fume that it contains all which they that publiſh it are 
able to ſay in ſupport of a ſeparation, and that if any 


one cauſe was diſtinguiſhed from another, ſpecial notice 


would be taken of it. That of taxes ſeems to have 
been in danger of being forgot. It comes in late, 
and in as ſlight a manner as is poſſible. And, 1 


know, my Lord, that theſe men, in the early days of 
their oppoſition to Parliament, have acknowledged 


that they pitched upon this ſubject of taxes, becauſe it 
was moſt alarming to the people, every man perceiv- 
ing immediately that he is perſonally affected by it; 


and it has, therefore, in all communities, always been 
a ſubje& more dangerous to government than any 


other, to make innovation in; but as their friends in 
England had fell in with the idea that Parlia- 
ment could have no right to tax them becauſe not re- 


Preſented, they thought it beſt it ſhould be believed 


they were willing to ſubmit to other acts of legiſlation, 


TY 


until this point of taxes could be gained; owning af the 


| fame time, that they could find no fundamentals 
in the Engliſh Conſtitution, which made repreſenta- 
tion more neceſſary in acts for taxes, than acts for any 
other purpoſe; and that the world muſt have a mean 
opinion of their underſtanding, if they ſhould rebel 
rather than pay a duty of three-pence per pound on 


tea, and yet be content to ſubmit to an act which 
reſtrained them from making a nail to ſhoe their own 


horfes. Some of them, my Lord, imagine they are as 
well acquainted with the nature of government, and 
with the conſtitution and hiſtory of England, as many 
of their partiſans in the kingdom; and they will ſome- 
times laugh at the doctrine of fundamentals from 


which even Parliament itſelf can never deviate; and 


they ſay it has been often held and denied merely to 


ſerve the cauſe of party, and that it muſt be fo 


until theſe unalterable fundamentals ſhall be aſcer- 
tained ; that the great Patriots in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, Lord Ruſſell, Hampden, May- 
nard, &c. whoſe memories they reverence, declared 


their opinions, that there were no bounds to the power 


of Parliament by any fundamentals whatever, and 
that even the hereditary ſucceſſion to the Crown 
might be, as it ſince has been, altered by Adt 


of Parliament; whereas they who call themſelves 


Patriots in the preſent day have held it to be a funda- 
mental, that there can be no taxation without repre- 
ſentation, and that Parliament cannot alter it. 
guat as this doctrine was held by their friends, and was 

of ſervice to their cauſe until they were prepared for a 
total Independence, they appeared to approve it: As 
they have now no further occaſion for it, they take 


no more notice of an act for impoſing taxes than of 


many other acts; for a diſtinction in the authority of 
Parliament in any particular caſe, cannot ſerve their 


claim to a general exemption, which they are now 
preparing to aſſert. 5 


For depriving us, in many caſes, of the benefit of a trial 


by jury. b 
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- Offences againſt the Exciſe Laws, and againſt one 
or more late Acts of Trade, are determined without a 


Jury in England. It appears by the law books of 


ſome of the Colonies, that offences againſt their Laws 
of Exciſe, and ſome other Laws, are alſo determined 


without a Jury; and civil actions, under a ſum limited, 


are determined by a Juſtice of Peace. I recollect no 
caſes in which trials by Juries are taken away in Ame- 


rica, by Acts of Parliament, except ſuch as are tried 


in the Courts of Admiralty, and theſe are either for 


| breaches of the Acts of trade, or treſpaſſes upon the 


King's woods. I take no notice of the Stamp Act, becauſe 
it was repealed ſoon after it was deſigned to take place. 
I am ſorry, my Lord, that 1 am obliged to ſay, 


there could not be impartial trials by Juries in 


either of theſe caſes. All regulation of commerce 
muſt ceaſe, and the King muſt be deprived of all the 


trees reſerved for the Royal Navy, if no trials can be 
had but by Jury. The neceſſity of the caſe juſtified 


the departure from.the general rule; andin the reign of 
King William the Third, juriſdiction, in both theſe 


caſes, was given to the Admiralty by Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and it has ever fince been part or the conſtitution 


of the Colonies ; and it may be ſaid, to the honour of 
thoſe Courts, that there have been very few inſtances of 
complaint of injury. from their decrees. Strange! 


that in the reign of King George the Third, this 


juriſdiction ſhould ſuddenly become an uſurpation and 
ground of Revolt, FFC 255 
For tranſporting us beyond ſeas to be tried for pretended 


| offences. 


I. know of no Act, but that of the 12th of the pre- 
ſent reign, to prevent the ſetting fire to his ys 


Ships, Docks, Arſenals, &c. to which this article can 
refer. — But are theſe pretended offences? | 


Buy an Act of Parliament made in the 35th year of 
King Henry the Eighth, all treaſons committed in any 
parts without the realm, may be tried in any county 
of England; and in the reign of Queen Anne, per- 
ſous were condemned in England for offences againſt 
5 oy Z this 
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this Act in America; but the AQ does not compre- 

hend felonies. 3 = 
The offences againſt the laſt Act are made felony ; 
and as it is moſt likely they ſhould be committed -in 
times of faction and party-rage, the Act leaves it in 
the power of the Crown to order the trial of any 
offence committed without the realm, either in the 

Colony, Iſland, Fort, where it may be committed, 

or in any County within the Realm. 

An opinion prevailed in America, that this Act 
was occaſioned by the burning the King's Schooner, 
Gaſpee, by people in the Colony of Rhode Iſland; 
but the Act had paſſed before that fact was committed, 
though it was not generally known in America, until 
fome months after. The neglect of effectual inquiry 
into that offence, by the authority in Rhode Iſland 

Colony, ſhews that the Act was neceſſary ; but when 
it paſled, there does not appear to have been any ſpe- 
cial view to America, more than to the forts and ſettle- 

ments in Europe, Aſia, or Africa. | 

For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a 

neighbouring province, eflabliſhing therein an arbitrary 

Government and enlarging its boundaries, ſo as to render 
it at once an example and fit inſtrument for introducing it 
into their Colomes. 5 | gu 

It would be impertinent to make any remarks upon 
the general fitneſs of the Quebec Act for the purpoſes 
for which it paſſed, ſeeing your Lordſhip has fo lately 

fully conſidered and given your voice in it, 

But what, my Lord, have the American Colonies to 
do with it? There are four New England Colonies : | 

In two of them, both Governor and Council are an- | 
nually eleCted by the body of the people; in a third, | 

the Council is annually elected by the Aſſembly; in the 
fourth, both Governor and Council are appointed by the 

Crown: The three Charter Governments, for near 
a century paſt, have never felt, nor had any reaſon to 

fear, any change in their conſtitutions, from the 
example of the fourth. Juſt as much reaſon have 
the Colonies in general to fear a change in their 
2 . ä 
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ſeyeral conftitutions, no two of which are alike, front 
the example of Quebec, e ee 
With as little reaſon may they complain of the en- 
largement of the boundaries of Quebec. It was 
time to include the ungranted territory of America 
in ſome juriſdiction or other, to prevent further en- 
croachments upon it. What claim could any of the 
_ Colonies have to a territory beyond their own limits? 
No other ſecurity againſt an improper ſettlement of this 
country could have been made equally judicious and 
unexceptionable. This exception is therefore ut» 

terly impertinent, and ſeems to proceed from diſ- 
appointment in a ſcheme for engroſſing the greateſt 
part of this ungranted territory, _ 15 
For taking away our Charters, aboliſhing our mo/! va- 
luable laws, altering fundamentally the forms of our Go- 
vernmenis. N . 
For ſuſpending our own legiſlatures. and declaring them- 
ſelves veſted with power, to legiſlate for us in all caſes 
whatſorver. ß e 
Theſe two articles are ſo much of the ſame nature, 
that I conſider them together. There has been no 
Colony Charter altered except that of Maſſachuſet's 
Bay, and that in no reſpect, that I recollect, except 
that the appointment and power of the Council are 
made to conform to that of the Council of the other 
Royal Governments, and the laws which relate to 
grand and petit juries are made to conform to the 
general laws of the Realm. _ 55 
The only inſtance of the ſuſpenſion of any legiſlative 
power is that of the Province of New York, for re- 
fuſing to comply with an Act of Parliament for quar- 
texing the King's troops poſted there for its protection 
and defence againſt the French and Indian enemies. 
Ihe exceptions, heretofore, have rather been to 
the authority of Parliament to revoke, or alter Charters, 
or legiſlative powers once granted and eſtabliſhed, than 
to the injurious or oppreſſive uſe of the authority upon 
theſe occaſions, 5 78 
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When parties run high, the moſt abſurd doctrines ut 
a little diſguiſed, are eaſily received and embraced. 
” Ws Thus, 


wy taken the names of Paſſive Obedience and 
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Thus, becauſe in the Reign of Charles the Firſt, 
reſiſtance to Taxes impoſed by the authprity of the 


King alone was juſtifiable, and the contrary doctrine 


Non-Refſiſtance, thoſe terms became odious ; therefore 


in the Reign of George the Third, reſiſtance to 


Taxes:impoſed, by the Xing, Lordi and Commons, upon 
America while not repreſented in Parliament, is 
juſtifiable alſo; and the contrary doctrine is branded 


with the odious terms of Paſſive Obedience and Non- 
Raæſiſtance; as if the latter caſe were analogous to the 
former. And becauſe in the Reign of Charles the Second 


and James the Second, Royal Charters. were deemed ſa- 


cred and not to be revoked or altered at the will and 


pleaſure of the King alone; therefore in the Reign of 


George the Third, they are. ſacred alſo and not to be 


Teyoked nor altered by the authority of Parliament. 


The common people who, relying upon the autho- 


rity of ethers, confound caſes together which are ſo 
eſſentially different, may be excuſed ; but what excuſe, 
my. Lord, can be made for thoſe men, in England as 
well as in America, who, by ſuch, fallacies, have miſ- 
guided the, people and provoked them to rebellion ? 
Hie bas abdicated Government here, by declaring us out 
of hir protection and waging War againſt us. 


He has plundered our Seas, ravaged our Coaſts, burnt 


our Towns and deſtroyed the Lives of our People, 


He is at this time, tranſporting large Armies of foreign 
mercenaries. to compleat the works of death, deſolation and 


tyranny, already begun with circumſtances of cruelty an 


 perfidy. ſcarcely parallelled in the moſt barbarous ages, and 
 7etally unworthy the head of a civilized Nation. 


He has conſtrained. our fellow Citizens, taken captive on 


iche high Seas, to bear arms againſt their Country, to become 


the executioners of their Friends and Brethren, or to fall 


themſelves by their hand. ” HE: 
He has excitad domeſiick inſurrections amongſt us and has 

endeavoured to bring on the Inhabitants F our frontiers the 

Indian Savages, whaſe known rule of warfare, is 


—— 
an undiſtinguiſbed deſtruction of all ages, ſexes gndeanditions, 


heſe, 
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Theſe, my Lord, would be weighty charges from a 


| Toyal and dutiful people againſt an unprovekted Sove- 


reign: They are more than the people of England 
pretended to bring againſt King James the Second, in 
order to juſtify the Revolution. Never was there an 
inſtance of more conſummate effrontery. The Acts 
of a juſtly incenſed Sovereign for ſuppreſſing a moſt 
unnatural, unprovoked Rebellion, are here aſſigned 


as the cauſes of this Rebellion. It is immaterial 
Whether they are true or falſe. They are all ſhort of 
the penalty of the laws which had been violated, Be- 


fore the date of any one of them, the Coloniſts had as 


effectually renounced their allegiance by their deeds as 


they have ſince done by their words. They had diſplaced 


the civil and military officers appointed by the King's 


authority and ſet up others in their ſtead. They had new 
modelled their civil governments, and appointed a ge- 


neral government, independent of the King, over the 
whole. They had taken up arms, and made a public 


declaration of their reſolution to defend themſelves, 
againſt the forces employed to ſupport his legal autho- 


rity over them, To ſubjects, who had forfeited their 


lives by acts of Rebellion, every act of the Sovereign 


againſt them, which falls ſhort of the forfeiture, is an 
act of favour. A moſt ungrateful return has* been 


made for this favour. It has been improved to 


ſtrengthen and confirm the Rebellion againſt him. 


In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions, we have petitioned for 


redreſs in the moſt humble terms; our repeated petitions 


bave been anſwered only by repeated injury, 


What theſe oppreſſions were your Lordſhip has ſeen, 
for we may fairly conclude, that every thing appears 
in this Declaration, which can give colour to this 


horrid Rebellion, ſo that theſe men can never com- 


plain of being condemned without a full hearing. 


But does your Lordſhip recollect any petitions in the 


5 ſeveral ſtages of theſe pretended oppreſſions? Has there 


ever been a petition to the King 


— To give his Aﬀent to theſe wholeſome and neceſ- L 
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To allow his Governors to paſs laws without 4 
| fupending clauſe, or without the people's relinquiſh- 
ing the right of Repreſentation? z? 

—To withdraw his inſtructions for calling legiſla- 
tive bodies at unuſual, uncomfortable and diſtant places? 

To allow Aſſemblies, which had been diſſolved 
by his order, to meet again? 1 0 5 


— To paſs laws to encourage the migration of | 


foreigners? | 
o conſent to the eſtabliſhment of judiciary 
Powers? Tz 


| © —To ſuffer Judges to be independent for the con- 


tinuance of their offices and ſalaries? . 
o vacate or diſannul new erected offices ? 
To withdraw his troops in times of peace, until 


it appeared that the reaſon for it was to give a free 


courſe to Rebellion? 


And yet theſe, my Lord, are all the oppreſſions 
pretended to have been received from the King, except 


thoſe in combination with the two Houſes of Parliaments 
and they are all either groſsly miſrepreſented, or ſo 
trivial and inſignificant as to have been of no general 
notoriety in the time of them, or mere conteſts between 
Governors and Aſſemblies, ſo light and tranſient, as to 


have been preſently forgot. All the petitions we have 


heard of, have been againſt Acts of the Supreme Le- 
giſlature; and in all of them ſomething has been in- 


ſerted, or ſomething has been done previous to them, 


with deſign to prevent their being received. 
They have petitioned for the repeal of a law, becauſe 
Parhament had no right to paſs it. The receiving and 


gran ting the prayer of ſuch petition, would have been 
con ſidered as a renunciation of right; and from a re 


-nunciation in one inſtance, would have been infeired a 


claim to renunciation in all other inſtances. The re- 


pealing, or refraining from enacting any particular laws, 


or relieving from any kind of ſervice, while a due ſub- 


miſſion to the laws in general ſhall be continued, and 
ſuitable retuin be made of other ſervices, ſeems to be 


all which the Supreme Authority may grant, or che 


people 
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people or any part of them, require. If any thing, 
my Lord, ſhore oſ ieee the ire Fan + 
for, all has been granted which has been prayed for, 
and could be granted. | es Tr 
A Prince, whoſe character is thus marked, by every 
act which defines the tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 
Insndignant reſentment muſt ſeize the breaſt of every 
loyal ſubject. A tyrant, in modern language, means, 
not merely an abſol ute and arbitrary, but a cruel, mer- 
cileſs Sovereign, Have theſe men given an inſtance 
of any one Act in which the King has exceeded the 
juſt Powers of the Crown as limited by the Engliſh 
Conſtitution ? Has he ever departed from known eſta- 
dliſhed laws, and ſubſtituted his own will as the rule 
of his actions? Has there ever been a Prince by whom 
ſubjects in rebellion, have been treated with leſs ſeve- 
rity, or with longer forbearance? | 
Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Britifh 
| Brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
attempts by their legiſſature, to extend an unwarrantable 
juriſdiction over us. We have reminded them of the cir» 
cumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement here. We have 
appealed to their native juſtice and magnanimity, and we 
bave conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to diſa- 
vow thoſe uſurpations which would inevitably interrupt our 
connections and correſpondence. They too have been deaf te 
the voice of juſtice and conſanguinity. We muſt therefore 
acguieſce in the necefſity which denounces our ſeparation and 
hold them as we hold the reſt of mankind, Enemies in War, 
in Peace, Friends. | | | 
We therefore, the Repreſentatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congreſs aſſembled, appealing to t 
Supreme Judge of the World, for the rectitude of our in- 
tentions, do in the name and by the authority of the good 
People of theſe Colonies, ſolemnly publiſh and declare, That 
theſe United Colonies, are, and ought to be, Free and Inde- 
| pendent States, and that they are abſolued from all alle- 
giance to the Britiſh Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain, is and ought 


1 


to be totally diſſolved, and that @s Las and Independent 


States they have full power to levy War, conclude Peact, 
contract Alliances, eſtabliſh Commerce, and to do all other 
Acts and things which Independent States may of right do, 


And for the ſupport of this Declaration, with a firm reli- 


ance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
| feored Honour. Signed by order and in bebalf of the Congreſs. 

„ JofN Hancock, Preſident. 
They have, my Lord, in their late addreſs to the p-ople 
of Great Britain, fully avowed theſe principles of In- 


dependence, by declaring they will pay no cbedience 


to the laws of the Supreme Legiſlature ; they have aifa 
_ pretended, that theſe laws were the mandates or 
_ edicts of the Miniſters, not the acts of a conſtitu - 
tional legiſlative power, and have endeavoured to per- 
| ſuade ſuch as they called their Britth Brethren, to 


_ juſtify the Rebellion begun in America; and from 


thence they expected a general convulſion in the King: 


dom, and that meaſures to compel a ſubmiiſion would 
in this way be obſtructed, Theſe expectations failing, 


after they had gone 100 far in acts of Rebellion to 


hope for impunity, they were under the nece//iy of a2 
ſeparation, and of involving themſelves, and all over 


whom they had uſurped authority, in the diſtreſſes and 
horrors of war againſt that power from which they 


revyolted, and againſt all who continued in their ſub- 


: jection and fidelity to it. 


Gratitude, I am ſenſible, is ſeldom to be found in a 
community, but ſo ſudden a revolt from the reſt of the 
Empire, which had incurred ſo immenſe a debt, and 
with which it remains burdened, for the protection and 


defence of the Colonies, and at their moſt importunate 


requeſt, is an inſtance of ingratitude no where to be 
parallelled. 5 ; 


Suffer me, my Lord, before I cloſe this Letter, to 
obſerve, that though the profeſſed reaſon for publiſh- 
ing the Declaration was a decent reſpec to the opi- 
nions of mankind, yet the real deſign was to recon- 


eile the people of America to that Independence, which 


always before, they had been made to believe was not 


| | intended. 
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people have not obſerved the fallacy in reaſoning from 
the whole to part; nor the abſurdity of making the 


governed to be governors. From a diſpoſition to receive 
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d. This deſign has too well fucceeded,. The 


willingly complaints againſt Rulers, facts miſrepre- - 


ſented have paſſed without examining, Diſcerning 


men have concealed their ſentiments, becauſe under 


the preſent free government in America, no man may, 


by writing or ſpeaking, contradict any part of this De- 


Elaration, "without being deemed an enemy to his 
country, and expoſed to the rage and fury of the 


_ . populace. 5 


J have the honour to be. 
My Lok p, 3 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, 

And moſt obedient ſervant, 


Ty the Right Rane 
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